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THE KING'S MIRROR (Speculum Regale— Knittings Skuggsj.t). 
Translated from the Old Norwegian by Laurence Marcellus Larson, Professor 
of History in the University of Illinois. New York: The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, 1917. 

The editors of the Norwegian text edition of the King's Mirror, Professors 
Keyser and Munch, spoke of it as "one of the chief ornaments" of Old Norse 
literature; and Dr. Finnur J6nsson, one of the great Scandinavian scholars of the 
present, calls it "the most important work" in old Norwegian. Other scho- 
lars have given it equally high rank. 

In view of such praise it is strange that this exceedingly interesting literary 
document has never been made easily accessible to modern Scandinavian 
readers. A Danish translation appeared in the so-called Soroe edition of 
1768, containing also the original text with a Latin paraphrase; but this was 
an expensive work, intended primarily for scholars. In addition to this, a 
translation into Landsmaal, by K. Audne, was published in 1909-13 by Del 
norske Samlaget. But this idiom is a barrier to most Scandinavians. Beyond 
these two versions, no translation has been made into any of the modern 
Scandinavian languages. Only extracts have appeared in text books and 
histories of literature. 

Many works of Old Norse literature have been translated into both German 
and English; but the King's Mirror is not one of them. A text edition, how- 
ever, was published by the German scholar Otto Brenner in 1881. 

It is, therefore, a noteworthy fact that the present edition is the first one 
within the reach of any considerable modern public. Hence it is gratifying 
that it is adequately presented both from the standpoint of the bookmaker's 
art and that of literary workmanship. Dr. Larson's translation is a distinctive 
achievement; and the long introduction is a model of historical survey and 
investigation. 

In this connection it is a pleasure to call attention to the fact that in 1915 
a photographic reproduction of the principal vellum, accompanied by a printed 
text, was published by the University of Illinois, under the editorial manage- 
ment of Professor George T. Flom. This paleographic and linguistic edition 
and Dr. Larson's literary and historical one cover all phases of the work. 
Together they represent a greater effort to make the King's Mirror known 
both to scholars and the general public than has been exhibited — one is 
tempted to say— by all other editions combined. The contribution of each 
shows a keen appreciation of this unique Norwegian opus, and is a credit to 
American scholarship. 

Professor Larson says in his Foreword that " the author of the King's Mirror 
is one of the great masters of Old Norse prose. " But it is the content, rather 
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than the style or its paleographic features, that makes the work one of general 
value and interest. As Dr. Larson has said elsewhere: "It is full of meaning 
for the history of the entire North. It was written in the most backward sec- 
tion of Scandinavia on the very edge of European civilization; and yet it reveals 
a knowledge of the world, an appreciation of culture, and a liberal outlook that 
we should not expect to find in thirteenth century Norway." In the matter 
of education, practical ethics, and urbanity of speech and conduct, it presents, 
in pedagogical fashion, ideals that are really startling. These ideals call for 
something more than the Latin and scholastic dialectics of continental curricula. 
Thus, for the prospective merchant, they demand Latin, French, and the 
mother tongue, besides geography, mathematics, astronomy, nautical knowl- 
edge, law, and a study of natural phenomena generally. Moreover, special 
stress is laid upon the necessity of the man of affairs being a Christian and 
cultured gentleman. All of these matters are discussed by the author, not in 
any abstract and theoretical manner, but in an eminently practical one, with 
a multiplicity of suggestions for application to practical life. 

As told in the first chapter, it was the intention of the author to review the 
conditions of men in the four main orders of society, thus dealing with "the 
activities of merchants and their methods," with "the customs of kings and 
other princes and of the men who follow and serve them," with "the doings of 
the clergy and their mode of life," and with "the activities of the peasants 
and husbandmen." There are reasons for believing that the author was an 
old man, and he apparently covered only two of these classes. We can doubt- 
less well spare what he might have had to say concerning the clergy, whose 
position and activities were about the same in all countries; but a disquisition 
on the peasantry of Norway in the thirteenth century by so keen and calm an 
observer would surely have been most interesting and instructive. That this 
was not written (and there is no evidence that it ever was) is an irreparable loss. 
Like so many works by didactic authors in the middle ages, the King's 
Mirror is in the form of a dialog, — in this case between a father and son. It 
is, therefore, in both form and content, quite unlike the sagas. King Haakon 
Haakonson, whom the author surely knew, was fond of sagas. So was King 
Sverre. To judge from the contents of the book, the author never heard of a 
saga, — which is inconceivable. At any rate, it is very strange that there is 
not a single reference to any saga or saga character in the whole long book. 
In his covert championship of the majesty of kinghood, the author seems 
cautiously to have avoided reference to local heroes. His examples and illus- 
trations are drawn from the bible. On account of the lack of any local color, 
the work at first seems absolutely cold and apathetic with respect to home and 
country. One must live with the book, so to speak, before one feels the force 
and passion of the great argument that the author is constructing in defense 
of the monarchical principles and practices of the great Norwegian kings of 
his time. His seeming indifference to Norwegian conditions must be due to 
the fact that he is handling a vital and dangerous question. But his contem- 
porary readers doubtless felt the full force of his presentation. 
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In regard to the chief value of the work, Dr. Larson says: "The importance 
of the King's Mirror lies in the insight that it gives into the state of culture and 
civilization of the North in the later middle ages. " This will indicate that the 
work offers to the critical student ample opportunity for investigation and 
elucidation. In an introduction of seventy pages Dr. Larson reviews the 
contents of the work and discusses the various problems that it presents. Fore- 
most among these, in the mind of the author, was doubtless the question of the 
divine character of kingship, with special reference to the place of the church 
in the Norwegian state. The geographical knowledge of the author is next 
in importance. As Dr. Larson puts it: "The author's own contribution to 
the scientific learning of his times lies almost exclusively in the field of geo- 
graphy. " And Dr. Nansen calls the unknown author "beyond comparison 
the most important geographical writer of the mediaeval North, and at the 
same time one of the first in the whole of mediaeval Europe. " 

Other problems of special interest that present themselves and call for 
solution are the identity of the author and the date of composition. To the 
discussion of all of these matters Dr. Larson applies a mind well stored with 
both general and special knowledge and carefully trained in modern methods 
of historical investigation. 

A number of learned men have given much attention and study to these 
questions, among them Keyser, Munch, Storm, Daae, Blom, and Heffermehl, 
not to mention the scholars who produced the Soroe edition. It has, there- 
fore, been one of the main tasks of Dr. Larson to examine the results of these 
earlier investigators, extract from them reasonable opinions that have stood, 
or are likely to stand, the test of time. Careful and conscientious scholar that 
he is, Dr. Larson is extremely circumspect in making positive and definite claims 
or in promulgating new theories. 

Opinions as to the time of composition and the identification of the author 
have varied widely. Dr. Larson goes into both questions deeply, and leaves 
an impression of his convictions that is considerably stronger than his words 
warrant. Thus, in 1904, a Norwegian clergyman, A. V. Heffermehl, argued 
very emphatically that the author was a priest by the name of Ivar Bodde — 
one of the characters, by the way, in Ibsen's Pretenders. Dr. Larson takes 
up these claims for examination. He comes to the conclusion that the author 
was a professional churchman, but not Master William, one of the chaplains 
at the court of Haakon Haakonson (1217-1263), as contended by Professor 
Ludvig Daae. On the other hand he believes with Heffermehl that Ivar Bodde 
had the intellectual qualities and experience that would fit him for the task. 
A part of his argument runs as follows: "The author of the King's Mirror 
was a professional churchman who belonged to the anti-clerical faction; he 
was a master of the literary art. Ivar Bodde was a man of this type; nothing 
is known of his literary ability, but it is clear that a man who was entrusted 
with the king's correspondence can not have been without literary skill." 
Then comes this cautious statement, which plainly means more than it says : 
"There seems to be no reason why Ivar Bodde could not have written the 



King's Mirror, and he may also have had a hand in the preparation of Sverre's 
Address; but that he actually did write either or both of these important works 
has not been proved; there may have been other priests in Norway in the 
thirteenth century who stood for the divine right of Norwegian kingship." 
To this last statement we may say that there doubtless were such priests. 
Dr. Larson does not, however, bolster up this concession by adding: "and who 
had the requisite qualifications for writing the book that Ivar Bodde apparently 
had." If the rank that scholars (Dr. Larson among them) have given the 
author is defensible, we may be sure that there was but one man in the land 
who was equal to the task. The possibility of "other priests" being within 
the range of this authorship is chimerical. Other arguments presented by Dr. 
Larson show this, for he says: "Even though the author of the work must be 
classed among the thinkers of his own time, his place is far in advance of most 
of his fellows. His outlook on the world is broader than that of most mediaeval 
writers; ... on many subjects we find him giving utterance to thoughts 
which have a distinctly modern appearance. His theory of the state and its 
functions is distinctly unorthodox. But it is probably in the field of education 
where the great Northman is farthest in advance of his time. " 

This last point is one palpably in favor of Ivar Bodde. Dr. Larson knows 
this, for he says: "In King Inge's reign (1204-17) he served in the capacity of 
chancellor: 'and that besides, which was much against my wish, they relied 
on me for writing letters.' During the same reign he also served as Prince 
Haakon's foster-father, and was consequently responsible for the education 
of the great king." This surely means that the best man for that position 
among the prince's supporters was selected by his royal guardians — such a 
man as the author of the King's Mirror, who has so much to say about educa- 
tion. Ivar Bodde plainly had the qualifications for the practical job of edu- 
cating the prince (the proof of it is found in King Haakon's accomplishments), 
and his position at court as secretary and chancellor and the trusted counselor 
of several kings, among them such notable rulers as Sverre and Haakon Haakon- 
son, demonstrates that he had unusual qualifications for authorship, and un- 
usual opportunities for acquiring a large and varied fund of knowledge — such 
as we find in the book Other striking qualities of the man, quite in con- 
sonance with the fine traits that the author of the King's Mirror must have 
possessed, are revealed in a speech that he made under particularly trying and 
dangerous circumstances, as reported in the Saga of Haakon Haakonson. 

With these and similar arguments Dr. Larson was doubtless duly impressed, 
but as a cautious investigator and calm judge he refuses to declare emphatically 
for Ivar Bodde. But despite this reserve he nevertheless succeeds in convincing 
the reader that Heffermehl's argument is sound. It is significant that he raises 
no objection to any part of it. 

The author of the King's Mirror states in the first chapter that he desires 
to conceal his identity. Dr. Larson almost seems inclined to respect that 
desire. 
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On the question of the date of composition Dr. Larson has done some 
careful thinking. The dates advocated by various editors and commentators 
range from 1164 to 1260. Heffermehl holds for the decade 1230-40, or pos- 
sibly a little later, but without giving any definite foundation for his belief. 
Dr. Larson presents a new and ingenious argument, based on incidents con- 
nected with the tragic death of Duke Skule, in 1240, at the hands of King 
Haakon's followers. There is no mention of either Skule or Haakon; the King*s 
Mirror, as has been noted, mentions no Norwegian by name. But the facts 
of the tragedy are nevertheless plainly implied by the telling of the story of 
Adonijah and the consequent death of Joab in the days of King Solomon. For 
Adonijah tried, as did Duke Skule, to displace the Lord's annointed, and was 
slain; and Joab, the captain, who had conspired with Adonijah, fled to God's 
tabernacle to seek the protection of sanctuary, but he was slain by order of 
Solomon notwithstanding the right of sanctuary, just as Skule was slain within 
the precincts of an Augustinian convent. 

The rehearsal of this biblical episode, Dr. Larson thinks, has a direct pur- 
pose: the defense of the slaying of Duke Skule; for the author defends King 
Solomon's action, and lays down the principle that the right of sanctuary does 
not hold against a king. Three years after the death of Duke Skule, the ec- 
clesiastical opponents of Haakon revived the claim to supremacy in the state. 
"Soon after this series of events," says Dr. Larson, "the political chapters of 
the King's Mirror must have been composed. In 1247, the year of Haakon's 
coronation, the hierarchy was once more reconciled to the monarchy, and 
nothing more was heard of ecclesiastical pretentions during the remainder of 
the reign." He then gives it as his opinion that the closing chapters of the 
King's Mirror were written after 1240, perhaps after 1243, but some time before 
1247. 

Despite Dr. Larson's reluctance to press the contention, his argument seems 
to be a clever find and to constitute a real contribution to the controversy. It 
is not unlikely that Scandinavian critics will accept it as definitive. 

The first part of Dr. Larson's introduction gives a survey of the thirteenth 
century in the history of human achievement. He notes that politically as 
well as intellectually this century was a great age in the Scandinavian countries, 
that in every field of national life there was vigor and enterprise, and that the 
real greatness of the century in the North lay in the literary achievements of 
the age. It is, therefore, not surprising that such an extraordinary work as 
the King's Mirror should appear in that age. 

The excellence of Dr. Larson's translation deserves very particular com- 
mendation. He says he has striven to retain the flavor of the original. In 
this he has succeeded admirably. The mark of a good translation — correct- 
ness being assumed — is that it does not seem to be a translation. This is 
strikingly true of Dr. Larson's version. What could be more daintily done 
than this sentence: "The north wind gently clears up the face of heaven with 
a light and cool breeze, brushes away the restless and storm-laden clouds, and 
with blithe persuasiveness asks for a new covenant." And how satisfying is 
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not this passage, in a different style: "Take heed lest you vacillate in friendship 
among several chiefs, as fickle men do; for no one who acts thus can be firm 
in purpose. Love your lord highly and without guile as long as you stay in his 
service, and never seek the society or confidence of his enemies, if you wish to 
remain a man of honor." 

Dr. Larson's cleverly conceived Foreword is a well-timed pronunciamento 
against that political philosophy of the present day which declares that it is 
the destiny of the smaller states to be absorbed into the larger and stronger, 
on the assumption that these alone are able to render the higher forms of ser- 
vice to civilization. In few but pregnant paragraphs he shows that the his- 
tory of the Scandinavian lands provides a complete and striking refutation to 
this theory. 

It is a puzzling feature of the King's Mirror, though it has several chapters 
of political history that plainly apply to Norwegian conditions, that no name of 
a Norwegian individual occurs in the book, and not even the name Norway, 
only several Norwegian place-names: Andenes, Vaag, Halogaland, and More. 
Nor is there any reference to any literary or historical document of the North, 
except the Bjarkey code. No critic has commented on this strange aloofness. 
This American edition of the Ring's Mirror is Volume III in the series of 
Scandinavian Monographs, published by the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion. These volumes are uniform in appearance, are fine specimens of the art 
of bookmaking, and if continued, will make a formidable array of Scandinavian 
erudition in America. 

Julius E. Olson. 
The University of Wisconsin. 



